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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. 


nea year discussion arises among the members of the: Archi- 
tectural League as to the best method of raising funds to 
detray the cost of its annual exhibition. It is not believed 
that the spirit governing those who have contributed to the success 
of the annual exhibition by taking advertising space in the cata- 
logue is any other than the one designed by the members of the 
League, viz :—that they do so with the same motives that actuate 
the architects themselves in devoting their time and money to an 
exhibition free to the public of the best works accomplished during 
the year by the architects, mural painters and sculptors, with the 
hope that it will create a spirit of emulation by their fellows tending 
to better work and creating a better understanding on the part of 
the public of the importance of design, whether evidenced in the 
greater buildings or in the smaller works for domestic utilities. 

The work of the League is undoubtedly an unselfish one. 
The expense of the exhibition is beyond their means without the 
help of the advertisers in the catalogue. Only those who are in- 
terested with the architects in raising the standard of the public 
taste in these matters are asked to assist and to assist in the only 
way possible for them. It has been suggested that money be re- 
ceived from those willing to help and that their names only be 
published in the catalogue but the desire to give them some appar- 
ently tangible benefit for the money they give has predominated 
and that benefit to be in proper proportion to the money they pay. 

The League publishes three thousand five hundred (3500) 
copies of the catalogue, and distributes many of these free of cost 
and should they sell every one the returns would be considerably 
less than the cost of publication. The exhibition is free to the 
public except for two cays each week and on these days the charge 


of twenty-five cents is made and this is done for the purpose of 


_ meeting the demands of a certain class of people who will not visit 


free exhibitions. 

The amount of money received from the advertisers, there- 
fore, goes to cover the cost of the exhibition and publishing of the 
catalogue exclusive of the time and money devoted to the cause 
by the architects, mural painters and sculptors themselves. The 
purpose is not to acquire a fund for the League as an organization 
as no greater amount is asked than will safely cover the cost of the 
exhibition and catalogue. 

‘The members of the League have no personal ends to serve 
in applying to trades that should be equally interested with them 
for assistance in their work of placing before the public the better 
works in the several arts represented. 

Exhibitions of this kind have been a potent influence in the 
wiser expenditure of both private and public funds for buildings 
and thereby making our cities and towns more beautiful and 
The New York Architec- 
tural League is organized for the purpose of giving an annual exhi- 


showing a more refined public taste. 


bition to the public and to create a laudable rivalry for excellence 
among its members. We do not see how the present method can 


be improved upon. 


PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


O-OPERATION between the Board of Fire Underwriters 

and the architectural profession is evidently purely theoretical 
The New York Chapter of the 
A. I. A. has consistently striven during the past year for this co- 


on the part of the Underwriters. 


operation with the New York Board, and the members of the sub- 


committee of the chapter flattered themselves that the work of 


150 


their committee had been to some purpose. ‘That these men were 


in error is only too evident now. The Underwriters still continue 
to arrogate to themselves the powers of public officials, and con- 
tinually attempt to interfere in matters which are distinctly none of 
their business. We refer specifically to a case recently called to our 
attention, where this Board took upon itself to complain to the 
Building superintendent that the law was being violated in a matter 
of minor importance, notwithstanding that the architect had been 
courteous enough to inform the Underwriters that their complaint 
was not well founded and that the matter complained of had already 
been officially approved. 

It is true that the method of construction violated very slightly 
His 
The 


The architect knew this. 
The peculiarities of the work required it. 


the rules of the Underwriters. 
client knew it. 
client was willing to take the 
financial consequences in his in- 
Further than this 


the Underwriters were not con- 


surance rate. 
cerned. But their complaint gave 
the architect a lot of unnecessary 
work in convincing the constituted 
authorities that he had not gone 
beyond the limits of his permit. 


HROUGH the courtesy of 

the trustees of the Peabody 
Institute, the Peabody gallery in 
Baltimore will be used during the 
coming winter for a joint exhibition 
of the Baltimore Architectural 
Club and the local Municipal Art 
The exhibition will be 
modeled on the lines of the Archi- 


Society. 


tectural League exhibitions held in 
this city, and will be on a larger 
scale than any similar effort here- 
tofore made in Baltimore. In 
view of the present rehabilitation 
of the metropolis of Maryland it 
is expected that the exhibition 


will attract more than local interest. 


, I ‘HE fight over the design ot 
the Manhattan Bridge is 


The Municipal 
Commission has 


Architects of To-Day. 


MR. W. 5S. 


officially settled. 
Art 
the negative. 


reversed itself, with but one vote in 
The Commission has approved the new design 
for a wire cable bridge, prepared by Commissioner Best’s 
engineers in collaboration with Messrs. Carreré and Hastings. 
The Art Commission took the extraordinary ground that as the 
responsibility for the stability and economical construction of the 
bridge rested upon the Bridge Commissioner, that it did not require 
further guarantees in this direction. This action was taken upon 
the basis of a report by a committee appointed to consider the’ad- 
visability of submitting the entire question to a jury of specialists, 
which had been the course adopted in the original approval of the 
designs of Messrs. Lindenthal and Hornbostel. 
the Art Commission a design prepared by a gentleman who stands 
in the foremost rank of his profession as a bridge engineer, required 


careful technical examination ; whereas, a second scheme, prepared 


In the wisdom of 
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by one of this gentleman’s assistants and fathered by a public official, 
without any technical training, could be properly passed without 
reference to its stability or economy. Having gained this victory 
over his predecessor, Commissioner Best now wishes to overthrow 
the programme for the construction of the Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 
Just before Mr. Lindenthal went out of office he made a contract 
with a contracting company for the construction of power houses 
and elevators at the piers of the bridge at a cost of $685,000. 
Mr. Best now claims that if this contract is carried out it will seriously 
interfere with the building of the superstructure, and he has petitioned 
the Board of Aldermen to allow him to buy off the contractors. 


At this time when the dangers from electrolysis in steel are 

being so urgently brought to the attention of architects, it is 
further being urged that the dan- 
gers to steel buildings will be very 
much increased by the multipli- 


cation 


of underground electric 


traction systems. "Io overcome 
this possible danger a company 
manufacturing a well-known in- 
sulating material is suggesting the 
use of its product in the foundation 
of buildings, by means of a plate 
placed under~each column shoe, 
so that the shoe will have no direct 
contact with the soil. 


ET the 
beware ! 


French enthusiasts 

There is very 
good evidence that the Franco- 
German war is to be fought over 
again—but this time the field is 
transferred from politics to art. 
No foreign nation has given as 
much time, thought and money to 
its exhibit at St. 


many, 


Louis as Ger- 


where the new art or 


«« Seccession,’? as the Germans 
prefer to call it, is reaching its 


The 


evidences of this new movement 


most logical development. 


pervade the entire German ex- 
hibit. 
thoroughly interesting at the Fair 


NEABINION. There is nothing else as 


as this exhibit. It illustrates the one striking and virile tendency 
in modern industrial design. Realizing the lack of orignality 
in native American art, our designers, and particularly those 
of the middle west have the ear to the ground, already the 
the the 
recent work of our western states. no well de- 
The «liberty 
of line’’ for which Ruskin pleaded is restored; frequently to an 
But 


it answers the modern longing for originality and rightly or wrongly 


influence of «<Seccession’’ is making itself felt in 

It follows 
fined rules. It gives the imagination full play. 
extent totally at variance with all principles of construction. 
it is likely that it has come to stay. It is more than probable that 
this tendency will be strongly opposed by the large and increasing 
number of men whose education has been ‘‘ made in France’’ and 
whose influence for the last few years has been paramount in 


American architecture. These men have been responsible for 
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much that is good in American architecture, but their designs are 
always made within well defined limits. It is these very limits 
which the ‘* Seccession’’ designer ignores. He glories in the fact 
He considers Gothic rather than the 
Renaissance the best development of architectural design. He 


delights in pointing out with Ruskin that <« nearly all Gothic is 


that he ignores them. 


free hand in its curves, that there is no possibility of drawing 
The workers in 
difficult to 
they are right, and 


even the apparent circles with compasses.’’ 
the new movement will find it convince the 
more conservative men_ that they will 
undoubtedly join Ruskin in his condemnation of the classicists, 
who in despair wrote to Professor Norton that he was convinced 
that it was not ‘‘ of the slightest use to point out any of these 
things to the present race of mankind. It is finally tramwayed, 
shamwayed, and eternally damnwayed, and I wish the heavens 
and the fates joy over it; but they can’t expect any help from me, 


whatever they mean to make of it.’’ 


HE well-known legal rule that the unwary architect who has 

a municipality for a client may, if the terms of his employ- 

ment are not explicitly stated under seal, be made to suffer through 
being used as a pawn in the game of town politics is again 
established here by a case that will soon occupy the attention of the 
New Jersey courts. Mr. C. F. Long was engaged by the city 
hospital board of Jersey City to prepare the plans for a three-hund- 
red-thousand-dollar hospital, and did so; and, later, when it was 
found that an appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars only 
could be secured, he was required to make a new design, and did 
so. Unfortunately for him, a quarrel arose between the hospital 
board and the mayor, in spite of which the board awarded the 
contracts and attempted to go on with the work; but the board of 
finance sided with the mayor, and would not ratify the contracts or 
allow drafts to be made on the appropriation. ‘The mayor pro- 
cured from the last Legislature an Act creating a new board of 
health, and maintains that the new board must provide the new 
hospital. The old board asserts that it is still competent to act ; so 
the situation, so far as Mr. Long and his services are concerned, is 
a deadlock, and he has brought suit against the city for his com- 
mission on both schemes in the amount of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Architects who are under like legal difficulties will do 
weil to refresh their memories by this fresh example of the pitfalls 


that exist for those who prepare plans for a corporation. 


“Gee Italian psychologist who places the profession of architec- 

ture lowest in the scale of humility evidently had not heard 
of Cregier. Cregier of Chicago, New Jersey and New York ; an 
architect who has no use for the pyschologists opinion——and to 
whom the ethical requirement to abstain from professional advertis- 
ing has no terrors. He believes in advertising ; not only among 
prospective clients but among his professional brethren as well. 
During the past month many New York architects received 
a marked copy of a newspaper from one of Jersey’s sea- 
coast towns which teemed with Cregier supplemented incidentally 
with descriptions in prose and verse of a ‘masterpiece’’ of 
suburban architecture which had been erected under the guidance 
of Cregier’s genius and with the last pages devoted exclusively to 
advertisements, each referring by permission to Mr. Cregier, 
architect of Mr. So and So’s estate, and giving Mr. Cregier’s full 
address. 
smiling, adorns the first column, above a testimonial from his con- 


Cregier’s picture (bust and shoulders) handsome and 


tented client, whose portrait is placed in a secondary position on 
the page which announces in its headlines that the town where 
the masterpiece is built «* Has in Its Midst a Twentieth Century 
W onder.’’ 


thrown back forms the ‘* chef-d’cewvre’’ on the fourth page, and 


Cregier’s picture (full length), chesty and with shoulders 


between these leaves there is a wealth of description and photo- 
of Mr. 
He is proud of his accomplishments. 


graphs of the creation Cregier’s genius. But list ! 


Cregier woos the muse. 
The ‘*poem’’ is blue penciled at the top, and signed with 


Cregier’s initials at the bottom. It is a <* peach: ”’ 


Its pillars so white, in architectural splendor imposing, 

One feature another in harmonious juxtaposition disc!osing. 
No rivalry here ’twixt stately sisters and brothers, 

All living in concord, dedicated to the pleasures of others, 
Reveling in silent pride, thankful for existence so placid, 


Confessing their birth to a mind pure and massive. 


The wonder but grows when the scene all unfolded, 
Proclaims a glad song to the mind which did mould it, 
Acknowledging that man with steadfastness of purpose, 


Has accomplished great deeds not forseen on the surface. 


Nor yet on the inside did faithful thought become laggard, 
But stirred by outward success, new problems soon staggered 
To the end that great halls, lofty and spacious 


Succumbed to the designer’s art unhesitatingly, gracious. 


Great salons, ornate music rooms, festive hall all adorned, 

But greater than these, loving hearts here abide, holding no one in scorn. 
The estate, though so great, knows its master is greater, 

And he in true greatness, unceasingly thanks the Creator. 


For blessings, though manifold, if tainted with ought of sin, 
Weigh light in the balance to the richness of blessings from Him. 
H. Edw. C. 
Modest Cregier! Happy Client! 


M® DANIEL BURNHAM, the well-known architect, has 

confirmed the report that he has been retained to trans- 
form the city of Manila, in the Philippines, into a modern capital, 
at the cost of many million of dollars. Mr. Burnham says he will 
follow the plan which was originally proposed, but never carried 
out, for laying out the city of Washington. The scheme also 
includes the creation of a summer capital at Boguio, situated about 
100 miles north of Manila, in the centre of a mountain plateau. 
So far as possible the existing features of the city will be preserved. 
The central idea of his plan is a series of administration buildings, 
which are at present very much scattered, an official residence for 
the Governor, a public library and baths, a museum, and a large 
park. Mr. Burnham will embark for Manila some time this 


month, 


7) ead following story is told in the Sum#’s Live Topics in 
accounting for the Harvard brick that is now so popular 


with New York architects. 

‘© When the Dutch were settling Manhattan only the wealthy could afford 
brick houses, because at first all the bricks had to be brought over from Holland. 
Finally two enterprising colonists built a brick kiln. In their experience, how- 
ever, they burned most of their bricks black and nearly became bankrupt in 
consequence. Jacob Stundam, the first Dutch poet of New Amsterdam, saved 
them. He bought a quantity of the blackened bricks and used them with some 
bricks from Holland to build his house on a spot just in the rear of the present 
Telephone Building in Stone Street. He designed his wall so artistically with the 
aid of these bricks that the colonists were amazed and delighted, and from that 
day on the use of vari-colored bricks has been popular at intervals in New York 
house construction, ’” 

It is a pity to spoil this poetic yarn, but most architects know 


( Continued page 153. ) 
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( Continued from page 151.) 
that the brick that has been closest to the fire in the kiln has been 
used for centuries in both France and Holland in securing orna- 
mental effects. The washed brick which was the predecessor of 
the modern Harvard was a waste material, however, until some 


genius saw its possibilities. 


AN the possible exception of the description of the Temple 
of Solomon given in the Bible one may search in vain for 
distinctive characteristics in the history of the Jewish race. It is 
therefore with considerable curiosity that we have recently read of 
a number of restorations now being undertaken by a Spanish anti- 
quarian society which is working under government patronage in 
preserving and restoring a number of splendid examples of ancient 
synagogues in Toledo and other Spanish cities. : 
In the days of the caliphs the large part of the wealth 

and learning of Spain was centered in their Jewish subjects. 
Their 
No nation 


Entire cities were peopled almost exclusively by Jews. 
public buildings were magnificent in the extreme. 
has ever been so successful as a destroyer as the Spaniard. 


When the 
‘insular the Spaniards promptly destroyed nearly all evidences 


Mohammedan rulers were driven from. the pen- 


of his original civilization. Fortunately a few examples like the 
Alhambra survive. The reports now before us are the first indi- 
cations which the average student has had of the preservation of any 
Jewish remains. 

This condition was due to the fact that these beautiful build- 
ings though standing have been used as christian places of worship 
with their walls frequently altered, their beautiful arabesques plast- 
ered over and their Hebrew inscriptions covered with paint. 
Careful removal of the paint and plaster is now after many 
centuries exposing the original decorations. They are distinctly the 
work of Moors. We look in vain for peculiarly Jewish traits’in 
design—but more freedom is shown in the detail than in the purely 
Mohammeaan work. Heraldic emblems and Greek meanders mingle 
with the usual Moorish motifs and the Hebrew characters so orna- 


mental in their forms give endless variety to the ornament. 


E frequently hear the complaint that our govermental work 
always proceeds slowly—much more slowly than the work 

erected under private supervision. It is no new thing. The 
Cologne cathedral was under construction during the best part of 
five centuries and a recent visitor to Egypt reports that while a 
tourist was viewing the Pyramids a guide volunteered the inform- 
ation that «‘it took hundreds of years to put up those monuments, 


sir.’’ <¢Oh, yes,’’ said the traveler, ‘<a government job.”’ 


foes the licensing act now in force in New Jersey the qual- 

ifications necessary for the practice of architecture have been 
in a measure defined by the court. The dictum may not be very 
satisfactory to the profession—but it is interesting nevertheless as 
the first judicial ruling. A Jersey City builder was refused a license 
upon the ground that he was solely a builder—and not an archi- 
tect. He appealed to the supreme court and upon his producing 
evidence that he had studied construction and that he had erected 
over thirty buildings tor which he had prepared the drawings 
and specifications—the court held that his experience was sufficient 
for him to be considered an architect, and ordered that a license 


be granted him. 


A FITNESS OF DESIGN. 


E have progressed wonderfully in engineering and all that 


ce 


sort of thing in the last ten years, but have made not one 
Look 


in any direction and you will see new buildings, fine specimens of 


step forward architecturally. The proofs are all about you. 
the engineer’s science, of costly materials, lavishly ornamented, but 
sadly lacking artistically’’ says F. W. Fitzpatrick in the Fireproof 
Magazine. 

«« The truly successful brothe is the one who has married well, 
has powerful social connections, is a good entertainer, and gets the 
work to do. It’s no longer a profession, nor an art, and it is a 
cruel farce to call it so—it is a plain business. In the big offices 
there are undoubtedly men who design entrances all the time, 


There 


is no particular rhyme or reason in putting the things together. 


ethers who design windows, others who think up fitti+gs. 


More like a big mill, where the -fellows are specialized. ‘The 
things fit together mechanically, but when it comes to the architect- 
ural part of the program, how on earth can you expect a thing to 
be well brought out, well designed, when the commercial exigency 
demands that all the plans and details and contracts be made within 
a month or so of the time when the building was first projected ! 
The result of such conditions is the utter inappropriateness, 
one may say, of buildings. ‘The average, even the top notch 
brother, doesn’t seem to ever stop and consider the fitness of what he 
calls a design for the situation and purpose of the building he is called 
upon to create. You find residences planked down on a twenty- 
foot street lot that ought to be in the country at the end of a fine 
avenue of grand trees and with gardens all about, trailing vines and 
the other et ceteras. Out in the suburbs somewhere, with an ele- 
gant opportunity and plenty of grounds for a little stretching out and 
rusticity, you'll find a stiffly formal, narrow, three or four storied 
brown stone front, and if the artistic spark is not dead within you 
you'll wonder why under heaven the two fellows didn’t copy the 
right thing in the right place. In the commercial building you will 
find a much ornamented basement with a plethora of balconies, 
much rustication in stone, wonderfully carved keys, and then a tall 
shaft of comparatively plain structure pierced by much ornamented 
windows, and the whole surmounted with a beautiful Greek temple 


Why the Greek temple should be tele- 
scoped up on top of the candlestick affair is something beyond my 


two or three stories high. 


ken—but that’s your commercial building ; they all do it just about 
that way. When they don’t frankly encase a steel structure and 
treat it as a towerlike affair, which tall buildings are bound to be, 
without going through the farce of great classic columns which carry 
nothing and that everyone knows are actually kept from falling out 
by wonderfully complicated engineering devices, is also something | 
do not know. 

That Greek temple idea, by the by, is much in vogue these 
days. In fact, I believe it was the Chicago World’s Fair that 
brought it forth, and as architects are worse copyists than dress- 
makers these days, it has grown and grown, until everything has to 
be classic. Your government building is classic, your church is 
classic, your Masonic temple, your house, your stable, your factory, 
your chicken coop, all must have fluted columns and pediments. 
No man loves a beautiful example of classic more than I, but I do 
like to see it correctly placed. I don’t want a dog kennel or a dove 
cote to be replicas of the Parthenon or St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
a fad and is about due to change or be supplanted by something else 


soon, 
( Continued page 155.) 
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STAIRWAY, FOURTH AVENUE ENTRANCE, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. Wurts Bros. Photo. 
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(Continued from page 153.) 

A few years ago the great Richardson did some very good 
work. I suppose it is heterodoxy to say so, but even some of his 
work, while very beautiful as reproductions of medieval castles, 
donjons, rathhauses, etc., was certainly most cruelly forced to serve 
Well, the architects of the 


time liked it and they followed suit, and, lo! every statehouse, 


remotely foreign, modern purpose. 


church, barn, cotton factory and house had for its prototype the 
Pittsburg courthouse, of Richardsonian Romanesque. _ It was a little 
bit new to some of the fellows, and they did everlastingly twist that 
rather fine example into strange, misshappen forms. There are few 
cities in the country to-day where I do not feel cold shivers running 
up and down my perhaps supersensitive spine as I pass some of the 
wonderful miscarriages of the Richardsonian fad. 
Broadly speaking, the architects don’t seem to think enough. 
I noted above that they have pandered so to commercialism that 
they are not given the time to think. ‘Then, too, they attempt to 
do too much. ‘They carry on too many buildings at the same time 
to be able to do full justice to any one. Years gone by the archi- 
tect would be satisfied with one good, important building at a time. 
He lived with it, thought out its every detail, it became a part of 
himself, he logically reasoned out everything he did. How can you 
logically reason out a building that perhaps twenty draughtsmen are 
separately working upon and in a factory-like mode and spirit? The 
result is that the architects take something which has been done 
before, that seems to fit the passing fancy, however remotely con- 
nected it may be with the subject in hand, and they use it, utterly 
without regard as to the purpose of the building or the propriety of 
the clothing. They don’t live up to the changes, the conditions, 
that have been brought about by our new ways of living and doing 
things. For instance, the jail of to-day is a place of sequestration ; 
criminologists and all of us agree that it should be well lighted, 
hygienically perfect, a place for detention and reform, not merely 
one of punishment. Well, does the average architect live up to 
that in his design for a jail? No. He has some cuts of jails buiit 
in times gone by, when thickness of walls was the sole protection 
against escape, where the cells had to be of heavy masonry, where 
the prisoner was forced to remain in almost complete darkness, 
where he was expected to be covered with vermin and to share his 
food with the rats, and a few of those other little pleasantries that 
history records were the fashion of those times. He knows what 
the modern jail should be, yet that old idea is the one that is asso- 
ciated in his mind with a design for a prison, and he forthwith 
plans something of a bastion-like appearance, with exceedingly nar- 
row windows, deeply embrasured (even if he has to furr out inside 
of the actual wall), little rounded turrets with peepholes therein, 
and crenelations on top, | suppose, to offer protection to the bow 
and arrow men who are there to ward off the attacks of the 
surrounding barons. He is about as happy in his solution of the 
commercial building problems. He finds possibilities for architectu- 
ral treatment in the upper stories, but the commercial exigencies of 
the case demand that the store fronts offer as much space as possible 
for the display of goods. So we see great, alleged massive granite 
walls, ten, twelve, twenty stories high, resting upon beautifully 
polished plate glass supports. And so with everything else, up and 
down the gamut of architectural composition ; lack of thought 4 
maudlin attempt to fit some habiliment of prehistoric date, trammel- 
ing in its folds, inappropriate in its shape, to our modern require- 
ments, absolutely unsightly, farcical, a burlesque in its new 


surroundings. What sense is there in planting a facsimile of an old 


Italian palace down in the busy part of New York to do service as 
a newspaper office? And that is really a minor offense, compara- 
tively speaking, when we note the great mass of illogical, ill-adapted 
Really, I 


can think of but one class of building where we can borrow bodily 


buildings that confront us everywhere, at every turn. 


from olden times without opening ourselves to severe criticism (that 
wenever receive). Ecclesiastical work may be along the old lines. 
You can antedate your churches as far back as your creeds. ‘There 
is justification for it. 

What we need is good training in architecture, in the fullest 
sense of the term, not merely the measuring of old examples by any 
odds and the copying of ancient capitols, then we need a good course 
in logic, something to develop our power of concentration and the 
ability to grasp the real meaning of things, to comprehend the actual 
requirements of a subject and to do it justice, and then we need a 
virile, unhampered, straight-from-the-shoulder press that can and 
does not fear to tell us where we do right and when we are on the 
wrong track. ‘There is nothing better than good, healthful criticism ; 
it is an incentive to do better, a retardant to conceit, a spur that 
may irritate our ribs, but that sends us on with redoubled energy. 
Continual whitewashing is not good for the soul. 

Some newspapers have also taken me to task of late for advo- 
cating certain rather strenuous rules and regulations in the revision 


of our building ordinances. They poke the bugaboo of <¢ patern- 


alism ”’ 


at me. Well, even paternalism is not such a bad thing. 
We are all too busy with our own little personal affairs to give very 
We go 
through the performance of electing people and paying them to 


We, in turn, foot the bills that 


much attention to the greater matters of common good. 


perform those functions for us. 
they incur in doing those things for us. Where are you going to 
The ‘‘rights of the 


A pretty term to use, but somewhat mean- 


draw the line at this deputized responsibility ? 
individual,’’ forsooth. 
ingless, nevertheless. We used to have the right to. build our 
sidewalks of any material we saw fit to use. We also walked up 
and down steps in our sidewalks, we fell upon our noses many times 
and roundly cussed the city governments for permitting such a thing. 
That matter has been regulated in most cities. We used to drain 
our houses into cesspools or eschew drainage altogether, as the spirit 
We do the thing cor- 


rectly, or pay a fine, or go to jail, and yet the eagle of liberty 


moved us. ‘That, too, has been changed. 


doesn’t screech over loudly. We are compelled to keep within a 
certain line on our streets, we must forego the pleasure of erecting 
unsightly or unsafe signs about our stores ; the authorities are even 
so exacting and cruel that they are getting in the way of forbidding 
us to build firetraps in congested sections. They tell us what 
material we may or may not use in construction, how thick our 
walls may be, how wide our stairs must be, and they fill up whole 
big volumes of rules and regulations as to just what we shall and shall 
We take it 


And not all the require- 


not do. ‘The cry of paternalism has not been raised. 
very meekly and actually seem to like it. 
ments insisted upon pertain only to construction ; a few of them 
define, but rather timidly, that things too rampantly ugly will not 
be permitted. Now, then, I dared to raise my feeble voice and 
suggest that we go a step further, that we try by gentle means to 
obtain something that approaches somewhat nearly to symmetrical 
lines in certain streets, suggesting that perhaps people could be 
gotten into the notion of keeping certain cornice levels aligned, that 
they might even be persuaded to keep the colors of their buildings 
within bounds in certain districts, and lo, a great cry goes up, 
( Continued page 161. ) 
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DETAIL, 23D STREET ELEVATION, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. | Wurts Bros. Photo. 
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PORTION OF FOURTH AVENUE ELEVATION, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. BUILDIN 


>» NEW YORK. 


da N. Le Brun & Sons, Architects. © Wurts Bros. Photo. 
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View IN THE VESTIBULE, 


ENGLAND. 


Basil Champneys, Architect. 
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PLANS, THE REYLANDS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. ’ Basi) Champneys, Architect. 
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( Continued from page 155. ) 
interfering with ‘< Private Rights !’’ 
theless and notwithstanding, 


«« Paternalism ! ”’ But never- 


a few of us, commonly called 


«¢cranks,”’ 


are keeping right on earnestly working in that direction. 

Our ‘<individual rights’? have been allowed such free scope 
and our personal tastes have taken such a wide range, and we exult 
so in our liberty that we have admirably succeeded in building about 
as ugly cities as you can find anywhere in the world, not to mention 
that they also burn up with far greater ease than do cities almost 
anywhere else, and have become exceedingly troublesome prob- 
lems, hard nuts indeed for the municipal reformer to crack. 

The average architect rarely pays a bit of attention to any- 
thing that may be in the neighborhood of a building he is erecting 
that ought to influence his design, or to the main lines of the struc- 
tures immediately adjacent to his. In fact, whatever exists, 
however good and new it may be, seems to be a direct challenge to 
him to fly off at a tangent and do something extraordinarily ugly by 
reason of the juxtaposition. Supposing that there is a new building 
of very passable design on a corner and extending a hundred 
or more feet front, with good cornice lines and the mass of a gray 
color; Mr. Architect, who is designing the 25 adjacent feet, will, 
nine chances to one, make his building blue, or pink, or crimson, 
and will bob his lines up and down, absolutely regardless of any key 
~ that the other man has offered ; he wouldn’t have people think for 

the world that his building might be part of the other fellow’s. 
Then another man comes along with 15 feet, perhaps, and he, too, 


And so 
Not the slightest symmetry or sympathy in anything, a 


has to do something entirely ‘‘ original’’ and different. 
they go. 
hodge-podge of forms, and kaleidoscopic jumble of colors, liberty let 
loose aud running riot, rampant, and a fit subject for police court 
jurisdiction under the charge of «* drunk and disorderly !”’ 

Has Paris suffered by reason of its strict requirements—is 
there a more beautiful city anywhere? And why should our cities 
not be as beautiful as we_are trying to make them safe, as esthetic 
There is 


a cartoon, a take-off on the projected reconstruction of Baltimore, 


as we are trying to make their construction sound ? 


in the Architectural Review of Juné 19, that is particularly good. 
It shows the buildings up and down steps along the street, from the 
most flamboyant of architectural dreams to the most severe of engi- 
neering stunts, a take-off, I say, but, alas, a mighty truthful repro- 


duction of what is being done, not only in Baltimore, but of what- 


has been done and is doing trom New York to San Francisco, and 
from Duluth to New Orleans. : 

A building inspector passes upon our plans as to the safety of 
construction and the conformity with municipal regulations; why 
should there not be a commission of architects in every city, men 
elected by the profession itself, for that matter, recognized for their 
skill and attainments, and serving pro bono publico, as public- 
spirited citizens, and, in fact, without pay, if the municipalities feel 
too poor to do otherwise, a commission to whom would be submit- 
ted all plans for buildings, and who would be justified in, if nothing 
more, suggesting to the architect the desirability ot keeping his 
cornice lines about on a level with his neighbors, and to make his 
colors and ornaments so that they don’t exactly rise up and scream 
at you as you pass by? I don’t ask for laws, and compellings, and 
all that, though I prayerfully hope that little by little they, too, will 
be enacted, but I do most sincerely suggest, for the present, and am 
working to obtain that in a few of our principal cities, at least, the 
architects themselves will take enough interest in the general 


appearance of the place to do something in order to get together 


and avoid this discord, this inharmonious clashing of forms and 
colors and this rampant individualism that are making us the 
laughing stock of all who know anything, and in whom are even 
the germs of discernment and good taste.”’ 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN 


CLASS B-—PLAN PROBLEM. 


A RAILROAD STATION. 


This shall be the railroad station of a cottage community such 
as Tuxedo Park, situated in the hills of New York, and so designed 
as to harmonize with its picturesque surroundings. 

It shall consist of : 

A waiting room, with women’s toilet room adjoining. 

Men’s smoking room, with toilet room adjoining. 

Ticket office, with telegraph. 

Telephone booth. 

Baggage room and express office. 

A covered driveway. 

A covered platform for both tracks, connected by an under- 
ground passage. 

A small luncheon restaurant. 

On the second floor there will be an apartment for the station 
master and his family. 

The site will be on a level plot. 

The general waiting room will be about 1,000 square feet in 
area, and the other rooms in the station should be designed in pro- 
portion. 

For the esquisse give : 


A ground plan and cross section at ;, inch scale. 


16 
The facade on the street at 1 inch scale. 
‘The esquisse must be done in ink. 
For the rendu give: 
Plan and section at ¥ inch scale. 


Elevation at 4% inch scale. E 


CLASS B—ORDER PROBLEM. 
THE ENTRANCE TO A FORTIFICATION. 

This would be a monumental portal applied to a wall of rough 
masonry giving access to the fortification of a stronghold and should 
have the character of military architecture. 

A moat surrounds this fortification which must be spanned by 
a bridge leading to the portal, which shall be flanked on both sides 
by an appropriate treatment of the orders, surmounted by a com- 
memorative tablet, or the arms of the city, or some ornamental 
motive of proper character. 

The entrance shall be a driveway 15 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep, with a vaulted ceiling. 

The student is referred to the similar portals executed at 
Verona, Bergamo, Genoa and Venice. 


For the esquisse give a plan section and elevation at ;', inch scale. 


( 
( Continued page 163.) 
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(Continued from page 161.) 
This esquisse must be done in ink. 
For the rendu give an elevation at a large enough scale to fill 
a double elephant sheet, allowing 3 inches all around for a border ; 
also a plan and section at 1% inch scale. 
Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


THE ENGINEER, THE ARCHITECT AND THE GEN- 
ERAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. 


WE lay before our readers a paper by Mr. Reginald Pelham 

Bolton, C.E., which appeared in the August issue of the 
Engineering Magazine. ‘The proper relation of the architect to the 
engineer, which we ourselves have already discussed, has become 
more and more delicate, because of the increasing complication of 
modern buildings and building methods, which compel more than 
ever the members of the two professions to be associated closely in 
the carrying on of the same structural undertaking. Discussion of 
these complexities is usually confined to members of the same pro- 
fession, and it is not often that the views of architects are laid 
before engineers, or vice versa. ‘The architectural profession, says 
Mr. Bolton, has not infrequently recognized its responsibility for 
the results of its professional work, and has advanced in many 
ways along lines of modern development. But it has curiously 
failed to recognize its responsibility in another and more important 
respect—namely, that of the acceptance of fees in payment for cer- 
tain technical and artistic work which its members are not qualified 
by training to execute, and in which they are not expert in the 
same sense as they are in connection with actual building design. 
The position occupied by the profession in this regard is not logical, 
and has brought about a very disastrous state of affairs as regards 
their employment in the largest building enterprises. As the logical 
reason for the employment of professional ability in the design of a 
building, in the place of the employment of contractors or builders 
for the purpose, it is maintained by the profession that their mem- 


bers are a trained body, expert in the design and proper construc- 


ment. 


15 Dey St. 


tion of the work they undertake to plan, uninfluenced by the 
considerations which affect the contractor or builder, and capable of 
giving economical and independent advice to their clients. The 
client, it therefore follows, in employing an architect engages and 
pays for personal ability and technical knowledge of the subjects 
under consideration, and is entitled to a receipt of that personal 
capacity and technical information in each branch dealt with. If, 
therefore, the architect does not possess expert knowledge on any 
ore branch of his undertaking—and no one expects that any one of 
that wide profession should be so fully informed—he is under moral 
obligation to supplement his own deficiency in respect of any partic- 
ular item involved—such as, say, sculpture, modelling, decorative 
effects, landscape gardening, sanitation, boiler practice, chimney 
design, electrical equipment, heating, ventilating, hydrostatic, ele- 
vator, foundation, steel construction, or other modern requirements 
—by the equivalent expert and equally independent knowledge of 
others ; otherwise he is not giving his client value for his engage- 
ments. In other words architects are paid for professional 
knowledege and experience upon all parts of the work they 
undertake, and cannot honestly accept pay for their services as 
amateur sculptors, artists, engineers, plumbers, and for amateur 
opinions upon technical subjects. Yet too many of them not only 
do so, but still adhere to the old practice of obtaining information, 
guidance, proportions, even their plans and specifications, from 
contractors and prospective bidders. As regards engineering work, 
there are a few architects who by reason of a_ certain amount 
of habitude, possibly in some case of a certain amount of training, 
possess a familiarity with some sanitary and engineering matters. 
But would they, if deprived of their architectural practice, under- 
take with that amount of knowledge to enter upon independent 
practice as experts in these lines? In other words, will any 
architect assert himself to be as fully qualified in these matters as he 
Rec- 


ognizing the necessity of doing something, but desirous of avoiding 


professes to be, and is, in building design and construction? 


the cost of employment of ability of a character and cost equal to 


their own, a number of architects have proceeded to acourse which 


a, 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 

By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 
A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 
efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. No 
modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 


Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 
Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 
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has proved peculiarly adverse to the interests and credit of the 
profession. They hire inadequate and often inexperienced help in 
the shape of assistants or draughtsmfen, and put them forward as 
One of 


the foremost firms of architects in the United States have in their 


their substitute for technically trained expert assistance. 


employment, and put forward as their ‘consulting engineer,’’ 
a very worthy, and in his own line deserving, man whom they 


took out of an engine-room. There are several others who pay 


’ in their office from twenty dollars to 


their << consulting engineers’ 
thirty dollars per week, and permit this class of experience to pass 
upon and decide the important operating expenses of their clients. 
Such men are not only incompetent in the direction of knowledge, 
experience, or ability, but an injury is inflicted upon the client 
which often reflects back upon the architects, by placing such 
a class of men in control of matters where large sums of money and 


The 
very essence of the employment of professional men is that their 


many competing and unscrupulous interests are engaged. 
«< standing ’’ shall protect the employer from corruption and undue 
influence ; and in passing over any part of their engagement to a 
lower class of employed and often underpaid labor, the architects 
very seriously compromise their employer’s interests. Even when 
an independent engineer is employed, he is often made to feel that 
he is only the agent of the architect, or is placed under obligations 
to make his design coincide with the architect’s views. ‘The results 
are to be seen in many otherwise well-considered installations. 
There are 850 practicing architects in New York, and there are 17 
independent consulting engineers employed on such cognate work, 
where there should be plenty of inducements and work for ten 
times the number. ‘The architectural profession have had this 
matter drawn to their attention by several engineering societies, and 
have not only failed to correct their false position, but have embodied 
As their 


self-sufficiency evidently renders them deaf to the calls of plain 


it in the provisions of their form of professional contract. 


dealing, it is necessary to direct the attention of those who employ 
them to the matter so that the existing system may be perhaps 
remedied from without. I shall not lay myself open to any charge 
of-one-sidedness, but freely admit there are some engineers posing 
as architects to whom the same consideration can be inversely 


addressed. 
they are 


But it is to the general credit of my profession that 
an extremely limited number. It is in connection 
especially with steam apparatus that this matter assumes peculiar 
proportions, for in this the owner’s pocket is particularly and 
permanently assailed. If a few personally-conducted parties of 


steam users could be taken through some of the most modern fire- 
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rooms in New York, they certainly would be convinced of the 
desirability of employing engineers on engineering work. A trip up 
Broadway would reveal boilers in dark and stifling sidewalk vaults 
which are a menace to public security, since boilers so placed can- 
not be properly maintained in security ; boilers far away from the 
chimney, necessitating horizontal smoke connections, in one case 
225 feet long ; boilers, as in one well-known and widely illustrated 
building so badly placed and connected that when steam is raised in 
one the expansion pulls the piping off the other, or, as in one 


of the largest insurance buildings, placed in the same room 


as the machinery, with space for only one day’s fuel. Such 
instances could be multiplied. Owners are of course largely to 
blame. But they do not realize what the position is. The 


mechanical plant in a large office building is worth from $60,000 to 
$150,000. On this an architect commonly receives his commis- 
sion of 21% to 5 per cent. or $1,500 to as much as $7,500. 
His outlay in respect of its design is frequently nothing, the whole 
being obtained from contractors. ‘The steel structure may be com- 
peted for by more than one firm of contractors, but each maintains 
its own drawing-oflice, sometimes employing as many as 100 
to 150 draughtsmen, the cost of which labor is added to the price, 
and thus the planning of this part of the work is frequently paid for 
The Building-Comstruc- 


tion Company.—The unsatisfactory conditions of service, as offered 


by the owner of the building twice over. 


by the majority of the architectural profession, haveted to the intro- 
duction of a recent development of the pretensions of the builder 
of the possession of the facilities of the architect, and for this devel- 
opment, directly hostile as it is to their own pretensions, the 
architectural profession have themselves, in their persistence to the 
foregoing practices, entirely to blame. I state this fact from per- 
sonal knowledge of the reasons which induced the introduction in 
New York of the present system of general construction, the fore- 
going conduct of the architectural profession having been given to 
me as the cause by two of the leading concerns against whom the 
architects of New York are now loudest in their denunciations. 
By dint of liberal assertion, of active exertion on the part of young © 
and alert employees, and of constant iteration of architectural short- 
comings, the construction companies have plucked the ripest plums 
from the building orchard. They have calmly adopted the plans 
of architects, without credit or thanks, have walked off with their 
clients, belittled their abilities, thrown doubt upon their capacity, 
sneered at their rectitude, and cold-shouldered their approaches to 


any understanding. 


(To be continued. ) 
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